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In a study of recent political thought in the South, it is necessary to delimit 
the area called ‘““The South.”” Howard Odum included fourteen states in his 
practical design for the ‘southern regions.’’! The President’s Committee which 
reported in 1938 on economic conditions in the South covered thirteen states.? 
The southern governors of fifteen states joined in the regional educational com- 
pact. The Manufacturers’ Record, published in Baltimore as the industrial 
organ of the South, reaches out to sixteen states. V. O. Key limits his study, 
Southern Politics, to those eleven states which have consistently stayed with 
the national Democratic party.’ This author in the main refers to the eleven 
states which once seceded to form the Confederacy; coincidentally, these are 
the same eleven states that Key found to be “‘solid”’ in national politics. 

With professional predilection, Francis B. Simkins maintains that ‘History 
not geography made the Solid South.’’* The most noted historian of the South, 
U. B. Phillips, holds that the central theme of southern history is racial security 
and white supremacy. The South is united in ‘“‘a common resolve, indomitably 
maintained, that it shall be and remain a white man’s country.’ V. O. Key, 
as a political scientist observing present patterns of political behavior, comes 
to the same conclusion; it is the whites of the black belt which give to the 
South its dominant political tone.* But neither the historian nor the political 
scientist can quite explain the South, for the South is a myth, a dream, a 
sentiment, a prejudice. 


I. PROFESSIONAL SOUTHERNERS 


The movie Gone With the Wind opened with these fine words: ‘“There was 
a land of Cavaliers and cotton.” In his book, Below the Potomac, Virginius 
Dabney comments, ‘‘What could be more grotesque?” He is justly indignant 
at the phantasmagoria that has come to stand for the Southland—“A Dixie 
swarming with goateed gentlemen in broad-brimmed black hats, whose con- 
versation consists chiefly of a reiterated ‘Suh, suh,’ and ‘By God, suh!’ and 
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who sit on their verandahs in the honeysuckle-laden air, inhausting mint juleps 
to the strains of Old Black Joe.’’® 

But the Professional Southerner has been influential in interpreting the 
South to the nation and to a certain extent has actually succeeded in making 
Southerners look at themselves in the mirrors of distortion. He rises to the tune 
of Dixie and defiantly parades the Stars and Bars across the football stadiums. 
Ostentatiously carrying on what he always refers to as ‘“‘the War between the 
States,’ he continues to breed distrust within the region and misunderstanding 
without. He resents all criticism of the South and, whenever Washington 
proposes national regulation or federal aid, he calls on the Constitution to 
protect state rights. He makes a political fetish of chivalry, rushing to defend 
the honor of white women against racial rape, whenever civil liberties are in- 
voked. Because his grotesque performances and fatuous opinions make good 
reading in the newspapers or sound amusing over the radio, he has become the 
stereotyped Southerner, Senator Claghorn. 

In terms of political behavior, the Professional Southerners were the Dixie- 
crats in 1948, who campaigned against admitting Negroes to ‘‘our homes, our 
theaters, and our swimming pools.” They nominated Governor Thurmond 
of South Carolina for President and Governor Wright of Mississippi for Vice- 
President. That the Truman platform on Civil Rights had no such objectives 
as the Dixiecrats mendaciously declared it had, in no way detracted from the 
fervor of the crusade of the self-styled “true white Jeffersonian Democrats.” 
They carried only four states, where the proportion of Negroes was high in 
the population. And Key, in analyzing the election returns in these states, 
intimates that Alabama and Louisiana went Dixiecrat not so much because 
of any merits of their cause but because of slick political maneuvers which made 
the Dixiecrat candidates the Democratic nominees in those states. 

It would, of course, be gratifying to turn to the academic profession in the 
region, to the historians, the economists, and the political scientists, for the 
most intelligent approach to southern political theory. However, it would also 
be something of an affront to consider their works to be “‘southern’”’ merely 
because they were born in the South or came to teach in the South. It would 
be patently absurd to write of American chemists, southern physicists, New 
York zoologists. It is no less preposterous to sectionalize the social sciences. 
The contributions of such distinguished scholars as Woodrow Wilson, W. W. 
Willoughby, U. B. Phillips, William Dunning, and Francis Coker are universal, 
not provincial. An academic Southerner is an anomaly. 

Southern political thought can best be studied in the popular writings, 
speeches, and ordinary talk of the people, which are frankly publicized as for 
and by Southerners. It is not, however, a single sentiment. Except in the curi- 
ous imaginings of the Professional Southerner, the Solid South simply does 
not exist. Industrialists and agrarians, Bourbons and liberals, cotton planters 
and tenant farmers, mill owners and mine workers, conservatives and radicals, 
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realists and dreamers, professors and politicos —all these are Southerners, 
and among themselves they think quite differently. 


II. THE NEW SOUTH 


Probably in no other region is the past so pervasive in the present as it is 
in the South. About the turn of the century, however, southern publicists 
were heralding the appearance of the New South, and it is with this New South 
that we arbitrarily date our definition of “‘recent.’”? In 1889 Henry Grady, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, at a banquet of the New England society, 
spoke his famous piece: ‘‘There is a New South, not through protest against 
the Old, but because of new conditions, new adjustments, and if you please, 
new ideas and aspirations. ... This New South has sowed towns and cities in 
place of theories and put business above politics.’ 

Walter Hines Page may be taken as a pioneer representative of liberal politi- 
cal thinking in the New South. Born in North Carolina in 1855, he was ten- 
years-old when he saw General Sherman’s soldiers pass his home, and he knew 
first-hand what scalawags, carpetbaggers, regulators, and the Ku Klux Klan 
meant to the South in reconstruction. But he took up the Grady theme, the 
New South. An early essay of his in the Ailantic Monthly prefigured ‘“The 
Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths,” holding that the two great constructive 
forces in the New South would be, first, “industrial development which would 
finally work out the inherent democratic tendency of the people, if no other 
force were brought into play,’”’ and, second, the “new impulse in education 
which frankly recognizes the arrested development of the people and is taking 
hold of the problem of their natural growth.’’” 

Walter Hines Page became a literary success in Boston and New York, as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly and publisher of World’s Work, the Outlook and 
Everybody's Magazine. He also represented the United States at the Court of 
St. James during the difficult war years of the Wilson Administration. But 
he never worked harder nor more earnestly than he did in and for the South. 
He early fought the “Mummies” in North Carolina, but found it ‘‘an awfully 
discouraging business’? because you can’t prove to a mummy that he is a 
mummy. Jeering at the Three Ghosts—Confederate Dead, Religious Or- 
thodoxy, and Negro Domination—he called upon the South to bury its dead 
past and live a new life. 

Page was most concerned for what he called “the forgotten man and the 
forgotten woman.’ A Jeffersonian Democrat believing in equality of oppor- 
tunity and the right of every man for self-improvement, he had no tolerance 
for the wornout tradition of southern aristocracy. He was a practical man 
with none of the sectional sensitivity about asking help from outside. Capi- 
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talizing on his journalistic preéminence, he publicized the needs of his native 
region and scoured the nation for the financial assistance and technical aid that 
were necessary for the improvement of agriculture, public health, and educa- 
tion in the South. His achievements as a writer and diplomat on the national 
and international scene are noteworthy, but he himself would prefer to be 
remembered by his work for social progress and democracy in the South. 

Page was tremendously concerned with the emigration of southern youth 
and southern talent from the region, and it was a lifetime work with him to 
encourage vocational and professional education in southern schools so that 
the young people would not have to go elsewhere for employment and success. 
Public education is still the key to southern liberalism. The current ‘“‘compact 
for regional education,’”’ conceived by Governor Millard Caldwell of Florida in 
1948, is aimed at the same problem which so concerned Walter Hines Page in 
the first decade of the century. Page was not too proud to be willing to ask 
for and bring in northern money to finance his program. The southern gover- 
nors today are more self-reliant; they insist that, if the southern states will 
pool their resources and if each state will not attempt to offer every kind of 
graduate and professional training, the South can educate its young people 
in the region and keep them at home to contribute to the wealth and leadership 
of their own communities. 

Industrialization is also a continuing theme in the New South. Reporting 
on ‘The South Astir,’” H. L. Mencken, a most unprofessional Southerner 
from Baltimore, observed that ‘The New South can no more do without 
industrialization than the New Russia.’’™ The spectacular speed of industriali- 
zation in the past twenty years has made it fairly clear that the New South 
is not a colonial region. When Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, ‘‘discovered the South” he found mill towns all the way down 
“Gold Avenue” from Danville, Virginia, to Birmingham, Alabama.'® Paper 
and pulp mills compounded the fragrance of magnolia blossoms in the Spring. 
Old Dupont de Nemour, physiocrat doctrinaire, friend of Jefferson, would be 
profoundly shocked to know what this generation of Duponts has done to the 
southern countryside. 

The Chambers of Commerce, the Kiwanians, the Rotarians, the Exchange 
Clubs and the businessmen’s luncheon clubs throughout the region belie the 
southern tradition of agrarian conservatism. The members of such groups are 
up-and-coming, determined to bring capital into their hometowns on almost 
any terms. They advertise in the national business journals: ‘(Come to Savan- 
nah”—‘‘Come to Jacksonville’’—‘‘Come to Natchez.”? The South, they urge 
has raw materials, unequalled climate, hydroelectric power, and cheap, native, 
non-union labor. There is no political ideology here, simply pragmatic eco- 
nomics: the South will be prosperous when it is industrialized. 

Broadus Mitchell from Johns Hopkins gave an academic endorsement to 
this approach: 
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All of our social gains in the South have been associated with the advance of industry, 
employment for the poor whites, urban growth with all the activity this implies, sound 
banking, establishment of a wage system, greater productivity of wealth and its more even 
distribution, larger tax yields, better schools and roads, improvement of farming methods 
and the growth of many governmental services. If it is absurd to deplore the arrival of 
manufacturers, it is criminal to try to ignore the development.” 


Industrialists who call themselves realists measure the progress of the region 
with the statistics of a materialist civilization—bath tubs, screen doors, electric 
washing machines, television and four-lane highways. They are not afraid that 
gracious living will disappear in the process of industrialization. They see no 
reason why a poor man will lose his soul because of operating a tractor instead 
of ploughing behind a mule. They are quite certain that industrialization will 
increase the purchasing power of the region so that the children of the for- 
gotten man and the forgotten woman will be able to buy more of the finer 
things of life. 

An influential spokesman of the industrial realists in the New South was 
David Clark of Charlotte, North Carolina, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, founder of the Southern Textile Association. In 1933, the Editor wrote 
with due modesty in his Bulletin: 

We induced Roland Dagenhart of the Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to apply for an 
injunction to prevent the Fidelity Mills from not employing his two sons. 


We induced the Drexel Furniture Company of Drexel, N. C., to apply for an injunction 
against the collection of the tax.18 


The student of constitutional law will immediately recognize the background 
of the cases of Hammer v. Dagenhart® and Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture Co.,”° 
in which the United States Supreme Court declared null and void federal 
statutes designed to prohibit child labor. 

When, during the first year of the New Deal, Senator Black of Alabama 
introduced a bill to provide for a thirty-hour week as an emergency measure to 
spread employment, David Clark launched a bitter campaign against all 
maximum-hours legislation. A man over twenty-one, he said, has a constitu- 
tional right to work as long as he pleases. The reverberations of David Clark’s 
philosophy were to be heard in the Congress whenever the New Deal or the 
Fair Deal attempted to promote minimum wages and maximum hours. Free- 
dom of contract is a natural right; the government ought not to interfere in 
private enterprise; and, if there is need for any regulation, it ought not to 
come at the federal level. ‘‘States’ rights”’ has become the battle cry of the south- 
ern industrialists. 

In the “fighting South,” where the first political virtue is militant patriotism, 
the smear of communism has been tactically used time and again to smother 
social and economic reforms.?! Thus twenty years ago when the A. F. of L. 
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launched its southern drive for membership, its president, William Green, 
everywhere had to fight the idea that labor unions were communistic. In every 
speech he prefaced his remarks with the explanation that labor organizations 
were all-American. A few years later, when the CIO attempted to reorganize 
the cotton workers into the Textile Workers Union, the A. F. of L. joined the 
popular cry against “Yankees, Communists, and Jews.’’? Even in 1950, in a 
post-mortem on the Florida senatorial race, a southern organizer of the A. F. 
of L. in a press release placed part of the blame for the Pepper defeat on “too 
many CIO representatives tainted with leftist fever.” 

David Clark was spokesman of a Bourbon class that is passing from power 
in southern politics. The new liberals in the South look upon industrialism 
with enthusiasm but not without misgivings. They have come to realize from 
rather bitter experience that economic exploitation of the people does not make 
a region rich or happy. Private enterprise must be tempered with social se- 
curity and civil liberties in the modern democracy. 

In The Shore Dimly Seen, Ellis Arnall, former governor of Georgia, repre- 
sents the views of many southern liberals. He maintains that ‘‘the industriali- 
zation of the South is a certainty in the next two decades,”’ but he is not sure 
that industrialization spells progress.?? He is primarily concerned for private 
enterprise and individual liberties, but, in his economic creed, neither can be 
maintained without considerable government intervention. He would have 
the state enforce freedom in various ways: enact statutes against monopoly; 
legislate to conserve human and natural resources; obtain more federal grants- 
in-aid for highways, education, and public health on the basis of need rather 
than on ability to match. 

On the subject of states’ rights he is frankly realistic. As he puts it: 

It is the duty of a loyal Democrat in campaign years to point out the unrighteous destruc- 
tion of States’ rights by the followers of Hamilton, Marshall, Clay and Hoover; it is also a 
pleasure. But in somber reality, the States divested themselves of their rights by the same 
method that a middle-aged athlete divests himself of his muscles; the diagnosis could be 
atrophy through non-use. ... The States can regain their rights, if the people believe that 
their problems can be solved on the State level. ... But even a native optimism does not 


encourage me to believe that, for some years to come, “‘States’ Rights’’ will be used except 
as an excuse for delaying action on major problems. 


In 1946, when he was Governor of Georgia, Arnall thought that the ‘civil 
liberties of our people are in no immediate danger of violation; they risk only 
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the erosion incident to poverty and the political weakness that accompanies 
it.” Two years later, in What the People Want, he was much more alarmed. 
In the intervening period he had experienced counterrevolution when Herman 
Talmadge and his cohorts had used some of the techniques of fascism in the 
coup d’état that led to restoration of a Talmadge regime in Georgia. 

Arnall calls himself a “libertarian”’ rather than a ‘“‘liberal’’ because the term 
“liberal”? has “been badly smeared today, somewhat by shrewd propaganda 
but rather more by its misuse by crackpots.’’® He holds that ‘af the sincere 
liberals, who believe that freedom is as essential as food, seek or need a label, 
perhaps they had best revert to that of libertarian.’’ He does not believe that 
prejudice can be eradicated by legislation, but he does insist that the results of 
prejudice can come within the law. ‘‘It is possible to guarantee freedom of 
religion, the right to participate in government and the right to speedy and 
impartial trials in courts of justice.’’2? 

Arnall, however, resembles that anathema of the region, the ‘Yankee 
Southerner.”’ He made a nationwide lecture tour at the end of his gubernatorial 
career and identified himself with the Democratic Liberals in 1948. As might 
have been expected, his popularity at home receded in inverse ratio as his 
prestige grew nationally. When he returned to write What the People Want 
(he asked that question in all sections of the country and found the answers 
everywhere essentially the same), his views were no longer southern so much 
as they were nationalist.28 Many Georgians, inclined to overlook the fact that 
the Arnall Administration was the most competent in decades, now claim that 
Arnall traded his sectional loyalty ‘‘for the pottage of outside approval.’’?® 


III. THE AGRARIANS 


Entirely at cross-purposes with the industrial realists and industrial liberals 
are the southern Agrarians. In 1921 a small band of literary artists around 
Nashville, who called themselves “fugitives,’’ determined to take their stand 
against current social trends: to resist communism and fascism, industrialism 
and nationalism. Though the Agrarians channeled their views mainly through 
their literary organ, the American Review, they were also omnipresent in the 
regional meetings of almost any social interest group of Southerners. Twelve 
of them in 1930 published a volume, IJ’ll Take My Stand,*® in which they 
idealized for Dixie a society in which agriculture is the principal vocation and 
in which the agrarian folk dominate social, economic, and political life. 

The Agrarians hold that the heart of America is still given to the ideal of 
a non-monopoly capitalism, a land of small owners, independent and demo- 
cratic. They deny that they would turn their backs on progress or lower the 
standard of American civilization to the bucolic level. 
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Frank L. Owsley, writing in the American Review in 1935, indicated specifi- 
cally what the Agrarians had in mind. He conceded that a portion of the lower- 
class white tenants are beyond redemption, with diseased tonsils, tuberculosis, 
hookworm, and malaria. These he viewed as hopeless people, who would be 
unable to make a living from the land even if the government were to give 
them farms. Their children, however, might be salvaged by local health de- 
partments. The higher-class white tenants, who already owned their stock and 
worked their own garden patches, could be turned into homestead farmers. 
He advocated—this was in the early years of the New Deal when no proposal 
seemed too extravagant or fantastic—that the government (national and 
state) should buy up all the lands in the South held by banks, insurance 
companies, and absentee landlords. Qualified tenants should be given eighty 
acres of land, a loghouse and barn, twenty acres of pasture, two mules, two 
milk cows and three dollars in cash for the first year. Approximately half a mil- 
lion persons would constitute the nucleus of a new Jeffersonian yeomanry.* 

Though the Agrarians profess to be working toward Jefferson’s yeoman 
democracy, their expressed inclinations are nostalgic of Calhoun’s dream of the 
Platonic state in the South. John Crowe Ransom conceived a pyramidal social 
order in the region: “‘In the South, I believe, it is generally understood that 
there will always be the men whose courage and intelligence entitle them to 
own and also the men whose natural quality fits them to work for hire.’’? 
It is not surprising that the American Review came to be charged with pro- 
fascism, though Allen Tate, one of its editors, protested to the Nation that 
he would join the Communists if the only alternative were the Silver Shirts.* 

In Who Owns America? eight of the original ‘“['welve Southerners” joined 
again in a symposium, reéxamining the foundations of our democracy. They 
returned to the natural rights of the eighteenth century—the rights to life, 
liberty, pursuit of happiness, self-government and property. The right to 
property is not mentioned in the Declaration of Independence, but the southern 
Agrarians made this the sine qua non of all other rights. They attribute the 
crumbling of democracy, the rise of fascism and communism, to the disappear- 
ance of private property among the people. 

Herbert Agar, in A Time for Greatness, relies more upon Federalist John 

Adams than upon Republican Thomas Jefferson to develop his thesis that 
men who have no property have no effective part in the government: 
It is such considerations which made our fathers anxious to preserve the widespread owner- 
ship of productive property. ‘‘Power follows property.’’ If power is to reside in the people, 
there must be as many families as possible owning the sort of property with which they 
can look after themselves, thus making themselves free. The simplest example of such 
property is that of the freehold farm. Hence the emphasis, by so many of our leading 
democrats for so many decades, on preserving the independent farmer as the backbone of 
democracy.... 

The fact that power follows property, that power over a man’s support is power over 
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his will, present our modern world with one of its ugliest problems. In our industrial so- 
ciety fewer and fewer people own and control productive property, the sort of property 
that makes it possible for a man to provide his own security. Yet the old rules hold; when 
a man becomes economically dependent, he becomes spiritually dependent as well.*4 


The Agrarians scarcely follow the lines of Jeffersonianism as they discuss 
the obligations of the nation to the farmers.® Lazssez faire is a principle which 
they would apply to industrial economics but not to agricultural problems. 
Thus John Crowe Ransom points out that the farmers are in a special class 
which the nation should be delighted to honor. The government should offer 
the farmer not less but more services and, at the same time, relieve him almost 
entirely from present land taxes.** George Marion O’Donnell urges that the 
government transfer the large landholdings from the few to the many, turning 
the cash plantation system back to subsistence farming. The federal govern- 
ment should reform the tax system which bears so heavily on the farmers 
by taking over the local government bond issues, since these bonds represent 
paved highways for interstate traffic.?’ It would seem that the Agrarians oppose 
the forces of nationalism but are not adverse to the use of federal funds in 
local government. 

The social planners at Chapel Hill also have quite naturally been much con- 
cerned with the agricultural problems of the South. Howard Odum, in Southern 
Regions of the United States, stated categorically: ‘“The evidence seems over- 
whelming that there can be no adequate culture in the South without the re- 
construction of its agriculture.’”’®* Rupert Vance, in Human Geography of the 
South, declared that the reorganization of agriculture is “‘the primary gigantic 
task of the South,” though he predicted that changes would most likely come 
from pressure rather than from planning. Urging the need of incorporating 
livestock production in the staple crop economy, he advocated the develop- 
ment of an adequate forage crop in the region.®® Clarence Poe, editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, in a Chapel Hill symposium published under the title of 
Culture in the South, likewise emphasized the possibilities of more scientific 
farming, at the same time that he promoted the ideas of cooperative market- 
ing.70 

There was more than a tinge of socialism in some of the agrarian movements 
of the 1930’s. For example, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, affiliated 
with the CIO, was definitely socialistic. The preamble to its constitution read: 
“This organization is dedicated to the complete abolition of tenantry and wage 
slavery in all its forms and to the establishment of a new order of society 
wherein all who work shall be given the full products of their toil.”” The Union 
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was radical insofar as it maintained a policy of equalitarianism in its member- 
ship and for its program, opposing all discriminations based on race, sex, color, 
religion or political views. It was not communistic, however. By its own con- 
stitution, it was committed to establish the cooperative society “‘by legal and 
peaceful means.”’ In terms of program, it was opposed to the philosophy of the 
small homestead. When the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy appointed 
by President Roosevelt made its report approving of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act in 1939, the Union representatives expressed their minority opinion: 
‘We believe that in the cotton South the small homestead visioned in many 
of the present proposals is an economic anachronism, foredoomed to failure. . . . 
It runs contrary to generations of experience of croppers and farm workers 
in the South—experience which, we believe, could be capitalized in coopera- 
tive effort under enlightened Federal supervision.’’4! 


IV. THE REGIONALISTS 


Southerners who turn nationalist in their convictions, like Walter Hines 
Page and Ellis Arnall, have tended to leave the South. But those who take 
their stand in Dixie often prefer the regional solution for southern problems. 
The Agrarians, with their poetic feeling for the Southland, say that “regional- 
ism is reasonable because it is natural and whatever is natural is persistent 
and must be rationalized.’ They also believe that regionalism is aesthetic, 
and that what is aesthetic is good. They hold that regionalism is justified 
on economic grounds because a community must adapt itself to the geography 
of the region before the people can be prosperous and happy. Thus Donald 
Davidson declares: “‘ ‘Regionalism’ is a powerful confirmation of the justice 
of old Southern claims and perhaps also of the desirability of maintaining the 
differentiations that once were damned and dismissed as sectionalism.’’” 
And Howard Odum expresses agreement: ‘“‘Due to the bigness of the nation 
and to its cultural backgrounds and motivations as well as technological 
considerations, the regional approach and analysis are fundamental to any 
successful, permanent, social planning program or procedure in the United 
States.’’“4 Rupert Vance’s Human Geography of the South begins with the 
“Concept of the Region’”’ and ends with ‘Reconstructing the Region.”’ 

The Chapel Hill group, however, distinguishes the regionalism which it 
advocates from the historical sectionalism propounded by Turner. To its lead- 
ing spokesman, 

Regionalism envisages the nation first, making the national culture and welfare the 


final arbiter; sectionalism sees the region first and the nation afterwards. ... Regionalism 
is line breeding in which the regional cultures constitute the base but not the whole of new 
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evolving cultures. ... Regionalism implies more of the designed and planned society than 
sectionalism, which is the group correspondent to individualism. 


The idea of regionalism is promoted in the southern governors’ interstate 
compact for education. In 1942 Virginius Dabney, reporting ‘‘In Groves of 
Academe,’”’ pointed up the inferiority and the inadequacy of the institutions 
of higher learning in the region.*® As he indicated, for many reasons, principally 
the lack of funds, the southern states have not been able to establish the first- 
class graduate and professional schools which the region needs to furnish it 
with leadership and technical skills. Realizing the poverty of the separate 
states but recognizing also the richness of the region, the southern governors 
have now proposed an interstate compact to establish regional centers of 
instruction. 

Unfortunately, the determination to push regional education came coinci- 
dentally with decisions of the United States Supreme Court requiring that 
graduate and professional state schools be open on equal terms to whites and 
Negroes. The Southern Regional Council on Education has categorically denied 
that the purpose of its program has been primarily to perpetuate segregation 
in southern education. This, however, was not the interpretation placed on 
it by many members of Congress when the interstate education compact 
was before it for approval.*’? Rather than risk a negative vote on the whole 
project, the sponsors of the compact tactically returned it to committee. 
Meantime the southern governors maintain that approval of Congress is quite 
unnecessary since education is constitutionally within the reserved powers of 
the states. The terms of the compact, accepted by the respective legislatures 
in the states, are now being put into effect without benefit of congressional 
sanction. 


V. THE DEMAGOGUES 


Demagoguery and political exhibitionism at its worst can still be found in 
Dixie. The political preoccupation with certain peculiar mores of the region 
have not been conducive to national leadership. The single issue of negrophobia 
has been sounded over and over in local campaigns. Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Jeff Davis from Arkansas, “That Man” Bilbo from Mississippi, Gene and 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, Cole Blease of South Carolina, over a period 
of time have tilted against the spectre of the black man in Southern politics. 
Their views could be heard in the emotional tirade of Senator Vardaman when 
the United States Senate was debating the Nineteenth Amendment: ‘‘A large 
majority of the Negroes are congenitally, eternally, racially and unalterably 
Incompetent and unfit to perform the supreme function of citizenship.’’4 
Cole Blease put it more dramatically in a local campaign in South Carolina, 
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when he was defending lynch law in the South: ‘‘Whenever the Constitution 
of the United States comes between me and the virtue of the white women of 
the South, I say to hell with the Constitution.’’4 

In line with their determination to keep this a “‘white man’s country” has 
been the exaggerated concern of certain southern demagogues about ‘‘Un- 
American Activities.”’ In the 1920’s Tom Heflin of Alabama, advocating re- 
stricted immigration, ranted to his colleagues in the Senate that they were 
“filling this land with Bolsheviks, with Anarchists, with kidnappers and with 
people who are deadly enemies of the American form of government.’’>° 
Years later, Martin Dies, representative from Texas, insisted that “the pri- 
mary cause of unemployment is immigration,’’ and claimed that our immigra- 
tion policy was dominated by “sentimentality, fatuous internationalism, 
industrial greed and alien political influence.’ Bilbo’s “Dear Dago”’’ letter to 
a woman in Brooklyn on the subject of FEPC was in the same vein.” Such 
tirades, however, do not generally represent southern opinion, which appears 
rather indifferent to ‘‘the dangers of alienism”’ since immigration has not been 
a major southern problem. 

The evangelical churches have had an extraordinary influence on the politics 
of the region. The WCTU and the Anti-Saloon League long kept intact 
their dry stronghold in the South, with Upshaw from Georgia and Sheppard 
of Texas spearheading in the Congress for the Protestant Church in Action, 
and crusading for National Prohibition. The Ku Klux Klan has raised its 
fiery crosses against Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and communists, and for 
years Tom Heflin from Alabama carried on a one-man feud in the Senate 
against the Roman papacy. The effect of such appeals was evidenced by the 
ground swell of bigotry in the presidential elections of 1928. 

Another aspect of southern demagoguery, however, deserves more respectful 
attention. Southern demagogues have played upon the emotions and prejudices 
of the ignorant voters, but many have also worked at the same time to meet 
popular demands and needs. Tom Watson of Georgia is probably more repre- 
sentative of the New South than Henry Grady, for Tom Watson headed the 
dispossessed in the land, the many against the Bourbons who were the few. 
As leader of the Populist Movement in Georgia, he was elected to Congress in 
1890. He himself considered as the high-light of his long and active career his 
first session in Congress, when he championed the eight-hour day and authored 
the first appropriation bill for rural free delivery. A shrewd and ruthless politi- 
cian who used all the slogans of a southern demagogue—sectionalism, racialism, 
anti-semitism, anti-Catholicism—he offered the people not only what they 
wanted in emotional excitement but also what they needed in material comforts. 
Defeated for Congress in 1892 in a smear campaign in which the opposition 
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charged him with betraying the southern tradition of “breeding, courage, 
and piety,” he did not return to Washington until he was elected Senator from 
Georgia in 1921. 

Long after Populism had receded in the rest of the country, Tom Watson 
kept it alive in Georgia politics. When he died in 1922, one of his colleagues 
could say that “for thirty years he held the balance of power in the political 
affairs of his state; made and unmade governors, elected and defeated Senators 
and Congressmen.’’®*4 Vice-presidential candidate in 1896 when Bryan captured 
the Populist forces for the Democratic Party, presidential candidate of the 
People’s Party in 1904 and again in 1908, he championed the cause of the white 
farmers down to the days of the Talmadges. The Talmadges, on the other 
hand, have been carefully calculating in their bids for the rural vote of Georgia, 
but the stinginess of their public budgets bespeaks little of that real solicitude 
for the welfare of the common people that was implicit in the Populism of 
Tom Watson. 

Gerald Johnson, editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun, wrote of Huey Long: 
“He has the distinction of having injected more realism into southern politics 
than any other man of his generation.’ Long’s antics in the United States 
Senate amused and disgusted the national audience, but many people in 
Louisiana still idolize him for what he gave them. He brought roads to the 
backwood parishes, built up the public schools and the state university, 
improved the public health service and established a great hospital, and 
shifted some of the tax burden from the small landowners to the corporations. 
Such southern demagoguery has been expensive. In All the Kings Men, Robert 
Penn Warren indicates the price that must be paid for social improvements 
when men like Willie Starke appeal to the hearts of the people. But the fact 
remains that no successful southern politico can deny his responsibility for the 
‘poor white trash” in the region. 

It is a favorite academic exercise of political scientists to classify the politicos 
as “liberals” and “‘conservatives.”’ What are the criteria? Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi, who well deserved the opprobrium of the nation for his disgraceful attacks 
on the Negroes, voted for regulation of child labor under the commerce power, 
believing in its “large beneficent humanitarian returns.’’** Rankin of Missis- 
sippi, highly criticized for his narrow-minded view of Un-American activities, 
will also be remembered for sponsoring rural electrification and for fathering 
the TVA. On the Fair Labor Standards Act, Reynolds of North Carolina, 
notorious for his isolationist attitude in foreign affairs, and ‘““That Man” Bilbo, 
whose remarks on the Negroes are unspeakable outside of the Congressional 
Record, went down the line with the Roosevelt administration in support of 
the working people.*’ Indeed, an examination of congressional roll calls reveals 
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that ‘these southern demagogues, who have rightly gained such bad names for 
themselves because of their racism, have frequently shown genuine concern 
for the general welfare in the social and economic sphere. 


VI. THE “SOUTHERN BLOC’”’ 


In every Democratic administration the South has furnished more than its 
share of national leadership. The combination of one-party politics and the 
rule of seniority in congressional committee chairmanships furnishes the 
explanation. In the Wilson administration, Underwood from Alabama, Glass 
and Swanson from Virginia, Josephus Daniels and Walter Hines Page from 
North Carolina were statesmen of stature. In the Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
trations, Hill and Black of Alabama, Pepper of Florida, Hays and Fulbright 
of Arkansas, Kefauver, Priest, Hull and Gore of Tennessee, Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, and Ramspeck of Georgia have furnished the country with an enlight- 
ened leadership in Congress through the difficult depression and postwar years. 

The record of southern congressmen on specific issues has been by no means 
consistent throughout the period nor, for that matter, in any single session of 
Congress. The ‘‘Southern Bloc” is more or less a convenient fiction of journalism. 

On the tariff, the traditional policy of the South has been to favor the Demo- 
cratic bills that tend to lower the rates and to oppose the Republican bills with 
high rates. As an agricultural region, relying principally on a worldwide market 
for its main cash crops, cotton and tobacco, in the past the South has under- 
standably been opposed to barriers in international trade. As Pat Harrison 
argued in favor of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements in 1934, ‘“‘We cannot shut. 
out imports without at the same time shutting in potential exports.’’® 

Oscar Underwood, who led the Democratic majority in the Senate on the 
tariff bill of 1913, gave a classic statement of southern policy in the 1922 debate: 
“T never have contended that the Democratic Party is a free trade party for 
it believes in a revenue tariff and believes in collecting some revenue at the 
custom houses; but it believes in levying the tax so that the government 
will derive the benefit of the revenue and not the special interests such as is 
the case when the Republican Party build their tariff wall so high as to pre- 
vent importation.’”»® A tariff for revenue only, with no more money collected 
than necessary for the wants of the government and all duties low enough to 
yield large returns, is the old-line policy of the southern congressmen who have 
fought against protective tarifis. Senator Williams from Mississippi added to 
the southern argument: ‘‘There is only one excuse ever given that has justified 
a protective tariff upon any article and that was the excuse given by John C. 
Calhoun. The things absolutely necessary for self-defense in war ought to be 
protected to the extent of giving an opportunity to produce them so that the 
country should not be defenseless in war.’’® 

When, however, their theories have been confounded with facts, southern 
congressmen have acted to protect the special interests of their constituents. 
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In the Old South, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Georgia were among the 
leading export states in the country. In the 1830’s nearly fifty per cent of all 
our exports was in the single commodity, cotton; but it has been a long time 
since cotton was king, even in the South. In 1922, Ransdell from Louisiana 
could argue for the protective tariff on the grounds that practically every im- 
portant dutiable article in the proposed tariff was produced in one or more 
southern states.© In 1928, the Director of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce could point to the enormous industrial expansion 
in the South. Only in Mississippi and Arkansas did the value of agricultural 
products still exceed that of mining and manufactured products in the southern 
states.” 

When the lowering of tariff barriers adversely affects southern production, 
southern representatives are quick to protest. Senator Byrnes of South Carolina, 
in appraising the New Deal, placed in the first ranks of accomplishment the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act which another Southerner, Cordell Hull of Tennessee, 
had been able to promote as Secretary of State. But no less a New Dealer 
and internationalist than Claude Pepper in 1987 was fighting to get that 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement amended so that the tariff on any imported 
commodity should equalize costs of production at home and abroad. He was 
also opposed to fixing the limits of production at home for any product not 
overproduced in this country for American consumption.* Specifically, he 
was fighting for the right of his constituents in Florida to produce sugar without 
limitations and under a protective tariff. Huey Long, who called himself a 
“Tariff Democrat,” explained how he was “broadminded”’: ‘‘I voted for a 
tariff on the other man’s products in order that we might have one on ours.’’® 
Most Southern senators were not so “‘broadminded”’ when it came to voting 
for tariffs on the other man’s products, but they were strongminded when it 
came to protecting southern textiles, southern chemicals, and southern ma- 
chinery. 

On the flexible tariff, southern Congressmen have had embarrassing reversals 
in principles. In 1934, Senator George of Georgia ably presented the consti- 
tutional argument for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. He pointed out that the 
two-thirds rule in treaty-making is intended to limit the power of the President, 
not to constrain the Congress. Tariff-making is a legislative power, but Congress 
need not prescribe every detail and every rate in the tariff schedule. There 
is no improper delegation of legislative powers he argued, in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. The standard is fixed by Congress; the executive has 
authority to engage in reciprocal bargaining within the limits of fifty per cent 
upwards or downwards on the basic tariff. Furthermore, the Supreme Court 
in the Hampton Case has given its sanction to such a flexible tariff. But a 
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few years earlier, Senator George had just as eloquently opposed the flexible 
tariff on the grounds of unconstitutionality! His name, along with Simmons of 
North Carolina, Harrison of Mississippi, Barkley of Kentucky, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, and Connally of Texas, had been joined in signature on a Senate 
document declaring the unconstitutionality of flexible tariff provisions.*” The 
reason for the reversal?—a change in party fortunes. In a Republican adminis- 
tration the flexible tariff might be expected to move upwards; in a Democratic 
administration the tariff barriers would be lowered. 

Traditionally the South, standing for states’ rights, has resisted national 
control of the economy. But in the early days of World War I, when the 
cotton market collapsed, the southern governors, at a meeting in Washington, 
declared unanimously that the southern states could not meet the crisis 
without help. They urgently needed federal aid in the form of government 
loans for the cotton farmers, they said, with cotton stored in the warehouses 
to stand as security. Senator Smith from Georgia presented a fantastic plan, 
calling for the federal government to issue $250,000,000 in four per cent bonds 
of small denomination in exchange for cotton in the southern states.*® Some 
indignant northern and western senators charged the South with socialism! 

Again in the depression of the 1930’s, while opinion in the South was gen- 
erally averse to most of the New Deal program, southern congressmen per- 
sistently demanded national controls and federal aid for cotton. Bankhead 
from Alabama argued that it was impossible for cotton farmers with different 
climatic, soil, and social conditions to get together on a voluntary basis.®° 
Restricted production with government-pegged prices was one proposed south- 
ern solution. 

Even on cotton controls, essentially a southern problem, there has been no 
unanimity. Bailey and Reynolds of North Carolina were extremely dubious of 
the economy of scarcity applied to cotton at a time when Egypt and Brazil 
were increasing their cotton production for the world market.7° Rankin of 
Mississippi had his different ideas: ‘“The way to help the farmers is to expand 
the currency and put more money back into circulation” ;” while Representa- 
tive Terrell of Texas was firm in his convictions: ‘‘I shall never give my consent 
to any measure that permits the government to go into the states and say, 
you cannot produce cotton, or you have got to pay a prohibitive tax if you 
produce more than a certain number of bales of cotton.’”’” At the same time his 
esteemed colleague in the Senate, Tom Connally, was fighting to put beef and 
cattle also under the AAA. The cattle industry of Texas at first had been op- 
posed to the AAA; but when prices of basic commodities under the AAA rose 
while cattle prices remained low, the leaders of the cattle industry had a change 
of mind and its congressional representative a reversal in political thinking.” 
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On labor issues, the South has been more consistently solid. With labor 
organizations still relatively weak in the region, congressmen have felt that 
popular support and financial contributions from the farmers and manufac- 
turers respectively are far more important than those of the industrial workers. 
When the Child Labor Laws and subsequently the Child Labor Amendment 
were up for debate, the opposition both in the House and Senate was mainly 
from south of the Mason-Dixon line. Typically the arguments ran: ‘‘I am op- 
posed to child labor but I favor state regulation’”—‘‘Government officials 
have been the principal agitators for this amendment; this government is 
turning into a bureaucracy”—“I favor just and humane state laws; my own 
state has a child labor law.’ 

Hugo Black, Senator from Alabama, spearheaded the New Deal offensive 
for the rights of labor. Introducing his plan for the five-day week, he declared, 
“The people are not going to be put back to work by balancing the budget.’’™ 
He affirmed his faith in states’ rights but pointed out that “today’s business 
knows no state lines.’’ He met his toughest opposition from southern colleagues, 
from George of Georgia, Connally of Texas, and Bailey of North Carolina. 
Black held that there was ‘‘no question as to the Supreme Court sustaining 
the constitutionality of the bill’’; his colleagues argued otherwise. 

It was on the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1937, however, that southern con- 
gressmen made their concerted stand. Though the measure was sponsored by 
the Senator from Alabama and had behind it the full support of the Democratic 
administration, the southern Senators, who were also the party leaders, voted 
against the bill.” Senator George was almost hysterical in his opposition: ‘“This 
thing is bureaucracy run mad.... This is the wildest dream that was ever 
presented to the American Congress. ... Wages in every section, by and large, 
in the long run, are fixed by economic, natural conditions that we cannot 
change.’’”” One after another, Southerners shouted that, if the bill should pass, 
southern industry would be irreparably ruined and the whole business struc- 
ture of the country impaired. 

While decrying government intervention on behalf of labor, Southerners were 
demanding federal aid in other fields. Thus they were patiently persistent 
during the Republican administrations of the 1920’s in their fight for Muscle 
Shoals. Southern farmers needed cheap fertilizer, and their congressmen were 
committed to fight the ‘fertilizer trust’? and the “foreign nitrate monopoly.”’ 
Rankin of Mississippi joined with Norris of Nebraska to promote the TVA. 
Paradoxically, Rankin, who was soon to investigate un-American activities 
with vindictive wrath, was himself accused of “socialism” because of his op- 
position to the public utilities. Rankin maintained that the federal government 
ought to control all hydroelectric power from the navigable streams as a 
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natural resource of the nation. According to him, such control ‘is the very 
antithesis of socialism. It.is taking to the individual home the resources of 
America, building up the individual, growing up a generation of responsible 
individuals. ... We are saving the resources of. America for the American 
people, for the common people, the masses and not for certain utilities that are 
now trying to control every phase of American life.’”’’® Coincidentally the first 
TVA contract for sale of the public power to private industry went to Tupelo, 
Mississippi, John Rankin’s home town. Rankin, however, was interested in the 
development of public power for the country as a whole. He joined with Norris 
in the fight to give the Federal Power Commission the right to publish power 
rates over the entire country;’® and he fought for the Bonneville Dam on the 
Columbia River with the same enthusiasm that he injected into his efforts for 
the TVA.°° 

It would be erroneous to claim that the Southern Bloc supported government 
ownership of the public utilities. In the early battles over Muscle Shoals, many 
were convinced that the best outcome for southern farmers would be to turn 
the whole project over to an “‘American Owner.’ McKellar of Tennessee and 
Heflin of Alabama insisted that the southern farmers were ‘for the Under- 
wood Bill which carried the Ford offer.’’*! Later, when the TVA was up for 
consideration, May of Kentucky (with loud applause from the Republican 
side of the House) charged that ‘“‘a lot of Communists and wild sons of wild 
jackasses, if you please, [are] capturing the Democratic Party.” 

Southern congressmen have been quick to call ‘“‘socialism’’ on the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal provisions, but not when the government aid was directed 
specifically toward the rural folks. Thus Sam Rayburn of Texas, generally 
conservative on social and economic issues, objected to the charges that the 
Rural Electrification Administration was “socialistic.”’ It wasn’t socialism, he 
said, when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loaned money to the big 
corporations; it isn’t socialism to bring electrification to people who can’t get 
it from private industry.® 

On economic issues, southern congressmen have similarly divided among 
themselves on the policy of laissez-faire and have reacted largely in terms of the 
direct and immediate needs of their constituents. In the area of civil liberties, 
which involves racism, however, the Southern Bloc has been consistently 
united. Resistance stiffens automatically against any proposal which would 
alter the position of the Negro. On anti-lynching bills, on poll tax proposals, on 
federal aid to education, on FEPC, reaction is nearly unanimous. Thus the 
arguments on the Dyer Bill in 1921 have been heard in every filibuster on sub- 
sequent anti-lynching laws. It is not that southern congressmen approve or 
condone lynching, but they agree with Byrnes of South Carolina that “you 
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can’t cure lawlessness by indulging in it yourselves.’’*4 They stand fast on the 
constitutional argument that the anti-lynching bills are deliberate assaults on 
the citadel of states’ rights. 

The recent debates on federal aid for public education reverberate the argu- 
ments which southern congressmen made when the issue of government ap- 
propriations for agricultural extension was presented in 1914. As Martin of 
Virginia put it on the eve of World War I, “‘Let the Southern people, who have 
the Negroes with them and have to solve the Negro problem, attend to this 
matter.’’® It is not that Southerners object to improving the status of the 
Negroes, but that they intend to do it in their own way and without direction 
and control from outside. On the matter of segregation in the public schools, 
some southern political leaders make dire predictions. Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia has-declared that if the courts upset the seventy-five-year-old segrega- 
tion doctrine, “‘there are not enough police or troops in the United States to 
enforce such an order.’’® 

The Negro problem was injected in the discussions of suffrage for women. 
Senator Vardaman from Mississippi saw in the Nineteenth Amendment another 
Yankee device to increase the number of Negro voters. He preferred to see the 
suffrage of Mississippi reduced rather than to allow Negro women to vote.*? 
Smith of South Carolina held that the Nineteenth Amendment was the female 
counterpart of the fifteenth.** It was also alleged that Negro women are nat- 
urally more fanatical than the men. At the same time, some felt that decent 
white women, being wed to their homelife, would not want the ballot. Repre- 
sentative Clark from Florida feared that woman suffrage would ‘‘unquestion- 
ably’ contribute to ‘the upbuilding of feminism and Bolshevism in America.’’®? 
The chief opposition to the Nineteenth Amendment was based on other grounds, 
it is true. In any event, however, the entire bloc in House and Senate, with 
only a few exceptions, voted against the amendment. 

In Key’s analysis of congressional roll calls (1933-45), he finds that the 
common element in southern bloc voting has been concerted opposition to 
federal intervention in matters of race relations. “The prevailing attitude 
toward the Negro... is clearly the bedrock of southern unity.’’® This con- 
clusion is dramatically supported by the recorded voting of the southern 
Congressmen on FEPC. Senator Russell from Georgia led the first fight in 1945 
to eliminate FEPC from the Appropriation Act, charging that it was “un- 
constitutional” and “communistic.”” Barkley of Kentucky and Pepper of 
Florida were the only southern senators who did not vote for the Russell amend- 
ment. In 1946, following a southern filibuster on ‘“This damnable legislative 
monstrosity called FEPC,’’® the Congress passed a second appropriation for 
FEPC, but only to provide a sum for its liquidation. 
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The hearings in 1949 on FEPC show that the southern position is unchang- 
ing. The contention, apparently widely accepted by the voters, is that “FEPC 
is nothing but a major objective of the Communist Party.”® This linking of 
the communist phobia with the Negro phobia was largely responsible for the 
defeat of Senator Pepper. Pepper had voted for FEPC only once, as a wartime 
item in the 1945 appropriation act, but a widely distributed news photo of 
“Red”? Pepper in smiling company with Paul Robeson and Henry Wallace 
was most effectively used by the opposition to prove that Pepper had advo- 
cated FEPC! 

As a matter of sustained political conviction, the southern Democrats up- 
hold the doctrine of “‘states’ rights.”’ But there have been times when they have 
wavered from their constitutional arguments. The Eighteenth Amendment 
provides an illustration. Senator Sheppard of Texas proposed nationwide pro- 
hibition on the day that Congress declared war on Germany in 1917. A number 
of his southern colleagues took indignant exception to this proposal. Underwood 
from Alabama protested that national regulation would lodge the police power 
in the federal government, taking away from the states their control over local 
affairs. Small of North Carolina was opposed because “it proposes to in- 
corporate into our organic law a proposition which is distinctly legislative.” 
Representative Huddleston of Alabama insisted that “I am a prohibitionist 
but I am also a Democrat. I hold that the right of self government is more im- 
portant than prohibition.’”*4 However, the majority of the Southern Bloc 
voted for the amendment, yielding in wartime to the higher claims of patriotism 
and to the arguments based on moral grounds. 

Paradoxically the Southern Bloc, standing for “‘states’ rights” in domestic 
issues, on the whole has been more internationalistic than the representatives of 
any other section in matters of foreign policy. It supported Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations in 1919 and took the lead in sponsoring international or- 
ganization after World War II. Lister Hill of Alabama, Tom Connally of 
Texas, James Fulbright of Arkansas, and Claude Pepper of Florida stand out 
as early champions of the United Nations in the postwar period. More recently 
the Southern Bloc has strongly supported the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan as devices both for opposing communism and for improving the 
markets of western Europe, in which the South has a deep concern. 

The South has always been inclined to be pro-British. There is a sentimental 
attachment engendered by British sympathy in the War between the States. 
There is also a strong feeling of cultural kinship, for the homogeneous white 
population of the South is largely of English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh descent. 
Most important have been the commercial connections, since Great Britain 
has long been the South’s best customer for cotton and tobacco. The Southern 
Bloc, therefore, strongly supported Wilson’s policy of ‘“‘armed neutrality” on 
behalf of Britain during World War I and with few exceptions voted for the 
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declaration of war against Germany. 

Senator Vardaman of Mississippi was one of the “‘wilful few’? who opposed 
the armed neutrality bill and voted against the declaration of war. In the 
House, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Claude Kitchen 
of North Carolina, approved of armed neutrality but refused to vote for the 
declaration of war, holding that no invasion was threatened, that none of our 
territory was coveted, and that our national policy was not opposed. On the 
eve of World War II, the Southerners took the lead in pushing the congressional 
version of ‘‘Bundles to Britain.”” The only southern senator to vote against 
lend-lease was Reynolds of North Carolina, and the only southern congressman 
was Peterson of Georgia. Likewise, on defense appropriations, on conscription 
and selective service, the “fighting South” at an early date was more openly 
belligerent against the Axis than other sections of the country.” 

The postwar period marks a retrogression from internationalism throughout 
the country, and in this respect Southerners follow the changing winds of 
prevailing opinion. Of the southern senators, only Claude Pepper fought to place 
European rehabilitation under the United Nations. Today the South, as the 
bastion of political individualism and lazssez faire economics, provides strong 
support for the “cold war’’ against Soviet communism. 


VII. THE SOUTH TOMORROW 


If there is any one group which may represent the South tomorrow, it 1s more 
likely to be the journalists than the businessmen and politicos. At a time when 
the schools and the churches and the state governments have seemed content 
to rest on the common denominator of popular intelligence, the ‘‘fighting 
editors’”’ of the South have undertaken the task of regaining for the region its 
heritage of liberalism. Of this group Hodding Carter, who won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1945 for distinguished editorial writing, is an outstanding example. 
Anti-Bilbo in the days when Bilboism was political orthodoxy in Mississippi, 
this editor of the Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Datly Times has been a constant 
champion of civil rights for both races in the South. Ralph McGill of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Virginitus Dabney of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Herbert Agar and Mark Ethridge of the Louisville Courier-Journal, John 
Temple Graves, Jr., of the Birmingham Post, and Jonathan Daniels of the 
Raleigh News-Observer are others whose editorial columns are educating the 
South to new, but varying, viewpoints in politics. 

In conclusion, it has been our contention that there is no Solid South and no 
typical Southerner. There are widely divergent economic, social, and political 
interests in the South. Each Southerner usually defends his own interest and 
represents his own class. All are Southerners but, among themselves, they 
think quite differently. In consequence, future political thought in the South 
will probably remain within the regional frame of reference and be as pluralistic 
and particularistic as it has been in the past. 
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